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[Religion of the TTpanisliads.

It will probably be said that this teaching of the
TJpanishads can no longer be called religion, but that
it is philosophy, though not yet reduced to a strictly
systematic form. This shows" again how much we
are the slaves of language. A distinction has been
made for us between religion and philosophy, and, so
far as form and object are concerned, I do not deny
that such a distinction may be useful. But when
we look to the subjects with which religion is con-
cerned, they are, and always have been, the very
subjects on which philosophy has dwelt, nay, from
which philosophy has sprung. If religion depends
for its very life on the sentiment or the perception of
the infinite within the finite and beyond the finite,
who is to determine the legitimacy of that sentiment
or of that perception, if not the philosopher? Who
is to determine the powers which man possesses for
apprehending the finite by his senses, for working up
his single and therefore finite impressions into con-
cepts by his reason, if not the .philosopher? And
who, if not the philosopher, is to find out whether
man can claim the right of asserting the existence
of the infinite, in spite of the constant opposition of
sense and reason, taking these words in their usual
meaning? We should damnify religion if we separated
it from philosophy: we should ruin philosophy if we
divorced it from religion.

The old Brahmans, who displayed greater ingenuity
than even the Fathers of our church in drawing a
sharp line between profane and sacred writing, and in
establishing the sacred and revealed character of their